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know/ Sans. 4G*na:ti he knows "^dmi ^to tame/ 
Sans, ddimjati ^he tames.^ Or between vowels 
they become consonantal, e. g. m > m in da^amds 
^ tenth ^; n > n in saneit ^ may he win.^ 

Thus the changes of the liquid and nasal sylla¬ 
bles conform to a large extent to the open-vowel 
isolative changes. On the other hand, unlike the 
open vowels, ^ and g, these convertibles, checked 
by their convertibility, do not so combine as to lose 
touch with their original organic and acoustic 
forms. 

Finally, let me distinctly limit the application 
of the tone-theory presented in this paper to the 
origin, the chief cause of the coalescence of the 


three Indo-European vowels, long and short g, g 
and a into one phoneme for each quantity. All 
statements concerning the progress and steps of 
these changes are intended to be suggestive, and 
can be only conjectural. Where I have found a 
difference of opinion among competent linguists 
I have chosen the one which has seemed to me the 
soundest phonetically. The conclusions, like other 
theories, are of value only in so far as they clarify 
by according with the available data. 

I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Professor Louis H. Gray for his advice in pre¬ 
paring this paper for publication. 


SAEGON^S ^EIGHTH MILITAEY CAMPAIGN^ 
Horace Abram Eigg, Jr. 

Western Reserve University 


One of the most interesting and important texts 
published in this century is that on a tablet from 
Ashur and now deposited in the Louvre. It is a 
letter recounting the events of Sargon^s eighth 
military campaign. As first published by M. 
Thureau-Dangin, Une Relation de la Huitieme 
Campagne de Sargon (Paris, 1912), it was incom¬ 
plete. Some of the missing portion was found by 
the German excavators at Ashur and published by 
Schroeder, KAHI 2 No. 141; cf. B. Meissner, ZA 
34 (1922) 113ff.2 

^ In this paper I investigate a subject already brilliantly 
discussed by M. Thureau-Dangin. So, wherever my inter¬ 
pretations and conclusions differ markedly from his, I feel 
strongly how likely I am to be wrong. I am indebted, for 
helpful suggestions, to Professors R. P. Blake and R. H. 
Pfeiffer (Harvard University), A. Goetze (Yale Univer¬ 
sity), E. A. Speiser (University of Pennsylvania), and Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Lewy (Hebrew Union College). None of them 
is, of course, responsible for the errors I may have com¬ 
mitted. I have used the generally accepted abbreviations 
as found, e. g., in Reallexikon der Assyriologie I (Ber¬ 
lin und Leipzig, 1932 V-XI and A. Goetze, Kleinasien 
Handh. der Altertumswissenschaft III. 1, 3 (Munich 
1933). 

® For a detailed description of the tablet, see Thureau- 
Dangin, op. cit.. Introduction. The tablet itself is prac¬ 
tically complete, but in some portions the cuneiform 
signs are obliterated or so far gone as to make decipher¬ 
ment and conjecture dangerously similar. Translitera¬ 
tions and translation are given by Thureau-Dangin (his 


This letter is dated in the eponymy of Ishtar- 
duri,® the governor of Arrapha, in 714 B. c.** At 
the close of the campaign (presumably before the 
very year of the campaign had closed^) the great 
scribe of Sargon, Nabu-Shallimshumu, sent this 
letter to the god Ashur and, also, for ^ home con¬ 
sumption in Assyria^ (Olmstead, Assyria 229).® 
It contains a detailed description of the campaign— 
its similarity with our contemporary foreign cor¬ 
respondents^ reports is remarkable. There survives 
also a portion of the Annals for this same year. 
Despite the occasional fragmentary state of both 
letter and annals, it is clear that they do not always 
agree, though in the general scheme of the details 
the differences are not great."^ 

is the Textus Receptus which I hereafter quote by lines) ; 
translation in D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of 
Assyria and Babylonia II (Chicago, 1926-7) 139-178. 
Cf. the treatment in A. T. Olmstead, History of Assyria 
(New York, 1923) 229-242. 

® See Ungnad, RAss II. 412 flf., esp. 426. 

* See Unger, RAss s. v. Arrapha; cf. A. Billerbeck, 
Das Bandschak Buleimania (Leipzig, 1898) 68 and AOB 
I. 58 n. 4. 

® See Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. XX and Ungnad, OLZ 
21 (1918) 72 flf. 

®For the divine letter (‘ Gottesbrief ’) see Ungnad, 
loc. cit. Cf. B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien II 
(Heidelberg, 1925) 369 flf. For letters in general, see 
Schroeder, RAss s. v. Briefe, where full literature is cited. 

^For the Annals, see H. Winckler, Die Keilschrift- 
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It is my purpose in what follows, (A) to give 
some general considerations which have led me to 
reject certain prevailing notions about this letter, 
and (B) based on an analysis of the text, to give 
certain suggestions, particularly geographical, for 
a better understanding of it. 

A 

Three things are often confused in dealing with 
this letter. First, its importance as a new docu¬ 
ment; second, its historical accuracy; and third, 
the actual significance of the campaign with refer¬ 
ence to the contemporary events. With the first 
there is a justifiable unanimity of opinion, par¬ 
ticularly as it gives ^ news from the front ^ (01m- 
stead, Assyria 229).® With the second, an appraisal 
is complicated by ignorance of the chorography 
involved, which can only partially be alleviated 
with a topographical map, and because our knowl¬ 
edge of the kind of army at Sargon’s disposal is 
scanty.^ Modern military parallels are suggestive 


texte Sargons I (Leipzig, 1889) lines 101-39, from which 
I hereafter quote (the autograph cuneiform texts are in 
a separate volume) ; cf. Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. 68-75, 
76-81; also A. G. Lie, The Inscriptions of Sargon II. 
Pt. 1, The Annals (Paris, 1929), but cf. Olmstead, AJ8L 
47 (1930/31) 259 ff. For the relation of the Annals to 
basic longer accounts (of which our letter is outstand¬ 
ing) see S. Smith, The First Campaign of Sennacherib, 
Eothen Series II (London, 1921) 3 fif. The problem, 
however, is still open. This account (British Museum 
Cylinder 113203) is another example of a full report 
of a single campaign, of which the Annals seem to be 
a compression. For a letter, similar to the one being 
investigated, see K 2852 and 9662 (does this refer to 
Urartu ?). 

«Cf. Langdon, PSBA 34 (1914) 24-34; Pinches, JRAS 
(1913) 581-612; Bezold, ZA 28 (1914) 400-6; Ungnad, 
ZDMG 67 (1914) 175-7; and, esp. for its literary value, 
Albright, JAOS 36 (1916) 226-232. It is to be kept in 
mind, however, that the Sargonid Letters as a whole 
also give important information in this respect; cf. R. 
H. Pfeiffer, State Letters of Assyria, American Oriental 
Series 6 (New Haven, 1935) XI fif. 

® The army, by Sargon’s time, seems to have been 
professionalized, of which K 4286 (time of Sennacherib?) 
is a pertinent account; cf. C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents II (Cambridge, 1901) 170 fif. For 
the army as a whole, see Billerbeck und Jeremias, BA 
3 (1895) 107 fif., esp. 131 fif.; cf. Meissner, Bahylonien u. 
Assyrien 1.89 fif. and Hunger, Heerwesen and Krieg- 
fuhrung der Assyrer, AO 12 (1912) hft. 4. For the 
composition of this particular army, see Thureau- 
Dangin, op. cit. II. The topographical maps I found 
most useful were: British Intelligence Division, War 
Office (sectional topographical maps of Turkey in Asia 


but sometimes misleading. The letter itself is 
obviously stuffed with war-time propaganda, which 
makes a discovery of whatever truth it contains 
extraordinarily difficult. For example, after three 
months of hard fighting and pioneering in treach¬ 
erous country against ^ murderous foes,^ the losses 
are listed as: 1 charioteer, 2 cavalrymen, and 3 
sappers! Concerning the significance of the cam¬ 
paign there is not yet enough certain fact from 
contemporary sources to warrant a decision. Since 
the Urartian kingdom seems to dwindle in impor¬ 
tance from about this time, the prevailing notion is 
that the cause is this raid of Sargon. The elo¬ 
quence with which this notion is lately asserted is 
sometimes very moving; thus Sayce, CAH 3.181 
but cf. Olmstead, Assyria 242. This argument, 
however, is partially, at least, based on the silence 
of the Urartian documents and a neglect of the 
evidence showing that Assyria was still troubled 
by Urartu years after Sargon’s time and the direct 
evidence of certain of the contemporary Assyrian 
letters.^^ It was, after all, a summer^s campaign.^^ 
The greater danger to Urartu at this period was 
probably the Cimmerians and Scyths. It was this 
northern menace that finally defeated Urartu. Cf. 
J. V. Prasek, Geschichte d, Meder und Perser I 
(Gotha, 1905) § 8 and E. Meyer, Geschichte des 
Altertums 3 (Stuttgart, 1937) 33 ff.^® 

and Iraq, 1923 fif.). Basic for Assyrian geography is 
E. Forrer, Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches 
(Leipzig, 1921), but it must be used with great cir¬ 
cumspection. Better, for eastern Asia Minor, is Goetze, 
Kleinasien. This whole area is, however, practically un¬ 
explored. I wish to thank Dr. E. J. Raisz, Institute of 
Geographical Exploration, Harvard University, who let 
me draw at will on his profound knowledge of maps and 
their interpretation. 

This is, apparently, a stereotype, used at least once 
again in a letter of Esarhaddon (K2852 and 9662); 
cf. Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen II (Leipzig, 
1894) 42 and Ungnad, OLZ 21 (1918) 74. For the 
sappers, see Sayce, Scientia (1916) 378. It is just pos¬ 
sible, of course, that the loss applies only to the raid 
on Musasir. 

Cf. P. Naster, UAsie Mineure et VAssyrie aux VIID 
et Vile Siecles av. J.-C. (Louvain, 1938) 36. 

^^Only the starting time of the expedition is men¬ 
tioned. But since no mention is made of the early winter 
usual in this region, it is to be presumed that Sargon 
came back before it set in or else never was in the 
region at all. The best pertinent account here is probably 
H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia II (London, 1901) esp. 383 fif. 

Against Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. XX and Sayce, 
CAH 3. 181; cf. Olmstead, Western Asia in the Days of 
Sargon of Assyria (New York, 1908) 39, 155 fif. See 
ABL 112, 146, 197, 646, 1079. The evidence for this ulti- 
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In the brilliant philological work of Thurean- 
Dangin, mentioned above, there is appended a map 
on which he has set out the route which Sargon 
seemed to him to have taken. This map has become 
almost a standard, from which few have departed. 

On general grounds, however, I hold this route 
to be too long for the time at Sargon’s disposal. 
Eoughly measured, it covers over 1500 miles as 
the crow flies. That allows nothing at all for the 
nature of the country traversed nor the obstacles in 
his way. Much of this terrain is practically im¬ 
passable—at least for a campaigning army.^^ To 
cover 1500 miles (flat measurement) over some of 
the most mountainous country in the world; 
against almost constant flghting, or the menace of 
it; with days consumed in celebrations, receipt of 
tribute, and diplomatic gestures; with the neces¬ 
sity of reorganizing the conquered territories, at 
least to secure them from immediate revolt (at 
which the Urartians were masters); and the 
meticulously detailed sack of Musasir^®—plainly, 
is impossible. His route must have been shorter. 

Secondly, it seems unlikely that Sargon circum¬ 
vented Lake Van; in my opinion it is even unlikely 
that he went around Lake Urmia.^^ It is strange 
that the flrst Assyrian monarch, of whom we have 
record, who went around both lakes (in the same 
year’s campaign, too) failed to mention this fact. 
None of the Sargonid inscriptions implies such a 
vast campaign; in fact, the emphasis is in quite 

mate defeat of Urartu is not here pertinent. It is con¬ 
sidered in my forthcoming History of Urartu. It is 
interesting to point out, however, that Urartu at this 
time was more and more forced to wage war on two 
fronts: southward with Assyria (against which her 
strong fortifications were built) and northward with 
the Cimmerians and Scyths. See Lehmann-Haupt, PWRE 
s. V. Kimmerier and Lewy, RV s. v. Kimmerier und 
Skythen in Vorderasien; cf. Konig, AO 33 (1934) hft. 
3/4 p. 27. It is also clear, from the Assyrian letters, 
that the Assyrian ‘ fifth column ’ played an effective part. 

It is possible that the letter has syncretized the 
actual working of the campaign; but see below. His 
army did, at least once, break down under the strain 
(line 127 ff.). 

Cf. W. T. Martin, Tribut und Tributleistungen bei 
der Assyrer, Studia Orientalia ed. Societas Orientalis 
Fennica VIII 1 (Helsingforsiae, 1936). 

There is an interesting discrepancy about the cap¬ 
ture of Musasir: Annals 127-8 state that it was besieged, 
but the letter makes it a surprise attack accomplished 
by a small, picked group of men. Cf. Thureau-Dangin, 
op. cit. II and n. 14. 

It is to be admitted, however, that the circumven¬ 
tion of Lake Urmia has fewer factors militating against 
it. But see below. 


another direction.^® At this time the Cimmerian 
and Scythian hordes were probably too close to 
allow such a fanfare expedition by the Assyrian 
army—at least without some clash or mention. 

Thirdly, the geography of the suggested route 
is untrustworthy in the light of the details of the 
campaign.^® Part of the difficulty is due to a too 
literal acceptance of the letter itself; cf. Meissner, 
Babylonien und Assyrien 2. 370 ff. It is just pos¬ 
sible, too, that the letter makes up with words what 
may have been lacking in deeds; so that we are 
sometimes testing the scribe’s knowledge of geogra¬ 
phy (based on the Assyrian Intelligence Staff 
reports?) rather than Sargon’s actual campaign. 
It is my opinion that the letter itself does not 
imply such a campaign as is commonly now 
assumed. 

B 

The letter commences with a flve line formulary 
invocation to Ashur. Then it states that the army 
was gathered in Du’uzu (Tamuz = July?).^® 
Sometime after leaving Calah, the Upper Zab 
{AOB 101 n. 9) was crossed ^ at flood time ’ (t-na 
kis-sa4i-su; cf. CT 15.34,37 and 26.vi, 7). In 
three days the army began to cross the Lower Zab. 
There is a yardstick here with which military 
statistics will agree. Assuming Sargon took the 
most direct route, where the going is relatively 
level and the troops are fresh, it took three days 
for the front of his column to accomplish some¬ 
thing over thirty miles.^^ 


Cf. G. G. Cameron, History of Early Iran (Chicago, 
1936) 149 ff. and E. H. Minns, CAH 3 chapter IX. The 
extant Urartian inscriptions are not of any help for 
this specific year. 

E. g. Sayce, CAH 3. 179, states that the Vannic 
army was utterly defeated ‘ in the gorge of Mt. Uaus 
east of Lake Urmiah ’ whence ‘ the relics of the Vannic 
forces’ fied to Van. A mere matter of over 300 miles 
over mountains, gorges, and streams! 

*®Weissbach, PWRE s. v. Sargon, suggests June. See 
Muss-Arnoldt, JBL 11 (1892) 84 ff.; cf. Meissner, Baby- 
lonien u. Assyrien II 24, 394 ff. and Landsberger, LS8t 
6 1/2, 91. 

Forrer, RAss I. 265, for the Vannic country, allows 
60 kms. for three days (the authority for which he does 
not divulge). Cf. Sir Percy Sykes, The Quest for Cathay 
(London, 1936) 24. There survives another Assyrian 
monarch’s military march divided into daily stages: 
Ashurnasirpal III, Annals, col. 2, lines 23 ff., to which 
add K4675 (see Peiser, MV AG 6. 3 pp. 40 ff.) and ABL 
635. This campaign is likewise in Suleimania. For the 
general topography, see Belck, ZE (1898) 99 ff. and next 
note below. 
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Sargon then entered the passes of Mt. Knllar. 
The route was comparatively well known.^^ Shal¬ 
maneser III had gone the same way (Annals 50-3; 
Monolith II 75-8). The country is also known as 
Zamua (line 11); see Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 
268 Close by, in the Snmbi district, a review 
of the troops was held. Then followed a course 
between two high mountains, between which the 
Buia Kiver flowed.^^ This river Sargon had to 
cross at least 26 times (line 17). Mt. Simirria was 
climbed with great difficulty and on top camp was 
pitched.^^ Afterward, seven more mountains were 
crossed at flood tide, before he entered a province 
of Allabria, presumably the same land plundered 
by Shalmaneser III (see Schroeder, KAHI 2 No. 
113, col. iv. 9ff. and No. 114, 20).^® There is no 
notice yet of any intended change in general direc¬ 
tion. The chief tributes, as might be expected 
from this part of the world, consisted of ^horses 


esp. Speiser, AABOR 8 (1926/7) 18 ff.; cf. Biller- 
beck, Suleimania 46 and Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 260. 

23 The Kullar Pass is in the high mountains of the 
Lullu, for which see AOB I. 58 n. 1 and E. A. Speiser, 
Mesopotamian Origins (Philadelphia, 1930) 88flF. 

2* The name is familiar, but not clearly for a river.. 
Thus, for Shalmaneser III (monolith, col. 2, line 76), 
it is a pass; for Ashurnasirpal II (Annals col. 2, lines 
34, 44, 59 =King, AKA 306, 309, 315 [the reading here 
is Bunasi or Bunisai]), it is a city. Andia is mentioned 
in ABL 139, 215, 411, and 515, cf. Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 
315. The Zikirtu have sometimes been identified with 
the Zakruti of Tiglath-Pileser III, though the latter was 
primarily a city of the Medes. These have been identi¬ 
fied, since Lenormant, Lettres Assyriologiques I (Paris, 
1871) 47, with the Sagartians of Herodotus (1.125); 
cf. Pr4§ek, Geschichte I. 85 ff. and Cameron, Early Iran 
149. The S. are mentioned among ‘ the eastern lands ’ in 
the Darius inscription (F. H. Weissbach, Die Keilin- 
schriften der Achdmeniden [Leipzig, 1911] 83) and, pre¬ 
viously, among the Medes, as ‘western’; cf. A. Chris¬ 
tensen, Die Iranier, Eandh. d. Altertumswissenschaft 
III. 1, 3 (Munich, 1933) 236 and E. Herzfeld, Iran in 
the Ancient East (London-New York, 1941) 193. 

23 For a typical Assyrian camp, see AOF 7, taf. iii and 
pp. llff. Cf. C. J. Gadd, Antiquity (1935) 209 ff. Line 
21, read: hu-du-du ‘ furrowed’(?) from hututu (cf. 
hudadu) ‘ moat.’ 

23 Mentioned also by Adadnirari III {IR pi. 35, No. 1, 
line 8). For other references see Ebeling, RAss s. v. 
Allabria. Olmstead, Western Asia 107 n. 13, places this 
region ‘southwest of the lake [Urmia].’ A neighbouring 
country is called (line 31) Surikas, which Pinches, JiJA/ST 
(1913) 583 n. 2, said was ‘probably the region watered 
by the Jaghatii, extending between Sakiz and Tastepe’; 
cf. for Latase (line 37), Pinches, op. cit. 584. For 
Ullusunu, the Mannean, see Konig, AO 33 (1934) hft. 
3/4 pp. 20 ff. The Bel-abil-iddina is mentioned in the 
Annals (line 166) in connexion with the Medes. 


broken to the yoke ^ and cattle and sheep. Cf. the 
pertinent account in ABL 205 (K 537). 

Then Sargon went down toward Parsuash, where 
the tribute, among other things, includes a special 
kind of camel (line 50). The location of Parsuash 
is probably south and west of Lake Urmia at this 
time.^® It is presumably the Barsuash in the 
Urartian inscriptions; see Sayce XXXIX 12, 13 
= JRA8, NS 14 (1882) 599 and Streck, ZA 15 
(1901) 309 ff.^® Sometime later, according to 
Weidner, AOF 6.1 ff., Parsuash is ^im mittleren 
Zagros-Gebirge.^ 

At this point (lines 39-49) the letter lists proper 
names, most of which are yet unidentifiable, though 
they look at times to be Indo-Iranian; cf. Cameron, 
Early Iran, 150 ff. The Dalta of Ellipi is probably 
the same man mentioned in ABL 227 (also 194?); 
cf. Konig, s. v. Dalta.®° This may be the 

2^ See Meissner, Bahylonien u. Assyrien I. 217 ff., 353; 
cf. Prasek, Geschichte I. 21. 

2® For Parsuas (Parsua) see Streck, Assurhanipal III 
(Leipzig, 1916) 802: ‘L. nordl. von Elam.’ Whether it 
is identical with Pars(s)umas is problematical; see 
Streck, loc. cit. to which add Par-su-u-ma-as {LAAA 
20.86, 115). Cf. Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 308 ff. and E. 
Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran (London, 1935) 
Off. Billerbeck, Suleimania 60, places P. in the Persian 
region of Minde south of Lake Urmia; but Olmstead, 
Western Asia 118 n. 3, ‘much more to the west’; cf. 
Cameron, Early Iran 142 ff. For this whole region see 
now Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East 180 ff. Note that 
the text does not say Sargon went to Parsuas but to¬ 
ward Parsuas. For a-na, see Delitzsch, HW 94. For 
i-na, in the same sense, see Olmstead, JAOB 34 (1915) 
356 and Delitzsch, HW 95b. 

2® Cf. Christensen, Die Iranier 232 and n. 4. A chief 
city in Barsuas, according to the Urartian inscriptions, 
is Bustis (see Sayce, XXXIX, 10, 21, 36, 47, 61 and XL, 
44, 53) which Shalmaneser III overran (Obel. 186). 
This may be the territory over which Aria ruled, who 
sent tribute to Sargon (Winckler, Keilschrifttexte pi. 
44b, line 26) ; cf. Konig, AO 33 (1934) hft. 3/4 p. 9. 

2® For Namri, see Streck ZA 15 (1901) 303-8 and 
Cameron, cited in preceding note. Bit-Abdadani, for 
Shalmaneser III (Schroeder, KAHI 2 No. 113, col. 4, 
line 14), is near Parsua; for Tiglath-Pileser III (An¬ 
nals 27; Toninschr. 29/30, 34) it is between Bit-Zatti 
and Bit-Sangi. In the geographical list (Schroeder, 
KAY I No. 183, line 8) A. = Guti. Is Bit-Sakbat the 
same as the Bit-Sakki mentioned by Shalmaneser III 
(Obel. 114=Amiaud-Scheil, Salmanassar II [Paris, 1890] 
62) ? The former, according to Konig, cited in preceding 
note, is the Sagbitu of Shamsi-Adad V {IR pi. 30, col. 
3, line 31 ff.). The Btt-Kabsi is known from other 
sources (see Konig, RAss s. v. Bit-Kapsi, cf. Cameron, 
Early Ira^i 153) to be in the Zagros regions toward the 
east; cf. Streck, op. cit. 327 ff. For Blt-Istar, near 
Bagistan (‘ Zagroslandschaft ’), see Konig, RAss s. v. 
Bit-Istar. 
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same region entered by Tiglath-Pileser III not 
long before and sometime before by Adad-nirari 
II and Ashurnasirpal II.®^ 

From Parsuash Sargon went to Missi, ^ a district 
of the Mannean country ^ and again the tribute is 
large draft horses, cattle, and sheep (line 55), 
which is a clear mark of the presence of Iranian 
tribes.®^ Mention is made of Kitpat, which is a 
city of Bit-Abdadani for Tiglath-Pileser IV.^® 
Then Sargon went between the land of the Man- 
neans, Bit-Kabsi, and ^the land of the powerful 
Medes/ The Assyrians do not clearly distinguish 
between Medes and Persians (Herzfeld, Archae¬ 
ological History of Iran, 9ff.; cf. Unger, RAss 
s. V. Bit-Habban) so exact location is not possible. 
It is possible that the general direction of his 
march has somewhat turned.^® He next arrived 
at Panzish, ^ close by the lands of Zikirtu and 
Andia ^ (line 76), where he paused to strengthen 
the fortifications and store up ^ food, oil, wine, and 
war materials^ (line 78). At line 14 of the letter 
we were informed that Sargon had started for these 
very places. Aukane, next mentioned, is known to 
us only as a district ^ in Zikirtu ^ (line 79).^^ 

From here he went to Uishdish, ^a district of 
the Manneans^ (line 91). At this point he re¬ 
ceived word that Ursa, king of Urartu, had chal- 


See P. Rost, Die Keilschrifttexte Tiglat-Pilesers III 
(Leipzig, 1893) 6 fif. Cf. Billerbeck, Suleimania 72 ff. 
and Herzfeld, Iran 192-3. 

See KAHI 2 No. 84 obv. 23 ff. He may have reached 
Namri. 

See IB plates 20-2, lines 23-86. 

3^ See Konig, AO 33 (1934) hft. 3/4 pp. 12 ff. Cf. 
Schachermeyr, Hirt Festschrift (1936) 229 ff. and Bork, 
Die Wanderung der Meder und Perser, Basse (1925) 
429 ff. This region was overrun at least once before by 
the Urartians: see CIGh 15 cols. 36-8 and 20 (a rock 
inscription of the Tash Tep^ ‘ siidostlich des Urmiah- 
Sees’) col. 45. Cf. Porzig, ZII 5 (1927) 265-80 and 
Hiising, Die Wanderung der arischen Inder, Mitt, d. 
anthropol. Ges. in Wien (1927) 3/4 and Prdsek, Ge- 
schichte I. 80-103. 

Annals 35. For Gizilbundi (line 64), see Streck, ZA 
15 (1901) 298 ff. It was entered, despite the doubts of 
the scribe (line 67), in the late 9th century by Shamsi- 
Adad V {IB pi. 30. ii, lines 36 ff.) ; cf. Weidner, AOF 
9 (1933/4) 89-104 and Hiising, Mitt. d. anthropol. Ges. 
in Wien 60 (1930) 258 ff. See now Herzfeld, Iran 195 ff. 

On my supposition that in 714 B. C. the Manneans 
were nearer Lake Urmia than the Medes were; cf. Sayce, 
JBAS. NS 14 (1882) 400 and Christensen, Die Iranier 
232 ff. 

Winckler, Altorient. Forschungen I 485, suggested 
that Zikirtu appears synchronously with the Cimme¬ 
rians and appears first in Manna. 


lenged him to combat (line 111).®® In the ensuing 
battle, if we are to believe the letter, Eusas II was 
ignominiously defeated (lines 133-4). ^ To save his 
life he abandoned his chariot, mounted a mare, and 
fled before his army^ (line 140) ; an action curi¬ 
ously similar to that of his predecessor Sardur II 
against Tiglath-Pileser III (see Eost, Eeilschrift- 
texte, pi. 33. 2 ff.). 

Here (line 162) a definite change takes place in 
Sargon^s route—and probably in his plans. He 
apparently does not get to Zikirtu and Andia; 
instead he now abruptly turns toward Urartu. It 
seems to come as a distinct interruption in his 
sorties in what may be called, very generally, 
Zamua, or the great area commonly called Sulei¬ 
mania. First, however, he levels Uishdish to the 
ground. He is still in famous horse raising 
country.®® Then Sargon appears to have reached 
a frontier of Urartu at the fortress Ushkaia. A 
city Aniashtania, with its surroundings, on the 
border of Sangibute, is next laid waste."*® From 


®*It is reasonable to suppose, in the light of con¬ 
temporary events, that Rusas I (Ursa) had been sum¬ 
moned by Metatti, who had abandoned his royal city 
Parda (destroyed, according to Annals 106). See ABL 
198, 515. But Rusas must have been very close by in 
order to meet Sargon as soon as the letter implies; 
especially if we assume, as I think we must, that the 
Urartian headquarters was Uasi. We know that the 
Urartians actually invaded Assyrian territory: see 
Thureau-Dangin, Til Barsib, Bihliot. Archaeol. et Hist. 
23 (Paris, 1936) 142 ff. Cf. Winckler, Keilschrifttexte 
II pi. 46 (‘unnumbered’) where Urs§, seems to be wag¬ 
ing aggressive war against Sargon about this time? For 
Ui§di§, see Streck ZA 14 (1899) 134 ff. It is unlikely 
that Rusas was so far away as well east of Lake Urmia. 
For the translation of line 111, see BA 11 (1898) 87; 
line 116: la’ atu, see TAB 4.339; line 126: i-mis-sH, 
read (probably) immisu ‘ annihilate ’ from amdsu < ha- 
masul Line 134: as-di, read §aUl ‘scattered’? For 
huhlu, see Bezold, Bahyl. Assyr. Glossar (ed. Goetze). 
Should line 150 be translated ‘. . . he reached the interior 
of his mountains ’ viz., ‘ to hell, the grave ’ ? To Thureau- 
Dangin’s note ad loc. add: Amiaud-Scheil, Salmanassar 
II, 105, cf. YB pi. 55, line 41. For tdhih dame, cf. Schott, 
MY AG (1925) 146. Line 154: i-mat mu-u-ti {imat, cf. 
i-ma-at {YB 4.210,27)] cf. Schott, op. cit. 194. 

Lines 170-4 contain interesting remarks about the 
horsemanship and horses of the Urartians. Translation, 
however, is far from certain, particularly line 172. This 
region is also a granary center (line 166). For Uisdis, 
see Olmstead, Western Asia 105 n. 12: ‘somewhere east 
of Kelishin Pass and south of Lake Urmiah.’ Is it the 
Isdis of Tiglath-Pileser I (Prism 2, lines 68, 78) ? 

To be located in the Derud Valley, according to 
Billerbeck, Suleimania 80 n. 2. This city is mentioned 
twice in the letter and once in the Annals. The latter. 
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tJshkaia Sargon came to the land of Barn (line 
188). The route here is to be severely questioned. 
Baru (Bit-Baru?) seems to have been in the dis¬ 
trict of Ellipi in the time of Tiglath-Pileser III; 
see Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 379 Note: the letter 
states that Sargon is now in Sangibutu (= Bit- 
Sangibutu). In the Annals 83 this is placed near 
Harhar, which must be placed somewhat south 
(-east?) of Lake Urmia.^^ This appears to have 
been a great grain growing area. Sargon reached 
it;, by the way, after the grain had been stored in 
the granaries. This could be, in my opinion prob¬ 
ably is, the region once subdued by Ashurnasirpal 
II, who set up a new capital, Dur Ashur (former 
site of Atlila), to serve as a grain mart and 
center.^^ 

He then sacked Ulhu. The text of the letter is 
to be filled in here from Meissner, ZA 34 (1922) 
113 ff. After destroying most of the surrounding 
territory, he pitched camp between Arzabia and 
Irtia, high mountains.^^ The evidence, in general. 


in this section, gives a fuller enumeration of the cities 
destroyed in the neighborhood; cf. Olmstead, Western 
Asia 112-3 and n. 36. For a possible difference between 
Sangibutu and Btt-Sangibuti/u, see Pinches, JRAB 
(1913) 591 n. 2. For Sangillu, etc., see Streck, MYACt 
(1906) hft. 3 p. 38. 

Dalaia, mentioned here, must simply be located 
northeast of Assyria somewhere. For Bara (o^Ba-a-ra), 
see Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 278 and especially Speiser, 
AA80R 8 (1926/7) 19 ff. Another Bara is mentioned 
among the Kairi lands in 3rd year of Shamsi-Adad V 
(IR pi. 30, col. 3, line 58). 

^^J^arhar: ^ at Hejaj on the Upper Dyala ’ in Biller- 
beck, Suleimania 63; ^ southeastern reaches of the 

Shehrizor ’ in Cameron, Early Iran 150. Olmstead, 
Assyria, map, places H. far south of Lake Urmia. Cf. 
Konig, RAss s. v. Bit-Sangibuti/u and Streck, ZA 15 
(1901) 342. It is interesting to note that Archelaus 
(3rd century) was Bishop of Karhkar (IttiVacottos 
Kapxdpup) which, in Acts of Archelaus (cf. Julicher, 
PWRE s. V. Archelaos §40), is a city in Mesopotamia, 
three days hard riding from a fort on the Stranga 
River = Upper Zab. 

^^IR pi. 22, lines 84-6. See Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 
285 ff.; cf. Ebeling, RAss s. v. Atlila. Line 204 (n. 7): 
add YAB 4.60, 18 and p. 358 [surussu]. The initial 
part of line 238 permits only oWa-ag to be deciphered. 
This could be oWa-ga-ra mentioned in Annals of Ashurna¬ 
sirpal II (col. 2, lines 24, 31, 53). For its location in 
Zamua see Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 276 ff. For line 261: 
im-ha-ri, cf. Schott, MV AG (1925) 140. 

This is the only reference to Irtia. Arzabia is men¬ 
tioned in ABL 198 rev. 12 and Annals 115; cf. Streck, 
ZA 14 (1899) 118 and Forrer, Provinzeinteilung 87 and 
Perles, AOF 3 (1928) 120 ff. It is tempting to equate 
It with Arsania overrun by Ashurnasirpal II {AKA 


seems to indicate a location in the mountainous 
regions somewhere between (and somewhat south 
and east of) Lakes Van and Urmia; see Ebeling, 
RAss s. V. Arzabia. From here he next went to 
Armarili (Annals 116: AR-ma-ri-\ia-'\l[i-i]) 
At this point Sargon appears to be conducting 
mainly punitive expeditions among various strong¬ 
holds over which Urartu had sporadically exercised 
some control. But it is not a region which one can 
call Urartu proper (that the scribe might have 
termed it ^ Urartian^ is something else). Neither 
the letter nor its implications warrant such an 
inference at this point. In the province Armarili, 
now raided by Sargon, are listed certain place 
names found ^ at the foot of Mt. Ubianda ^ (line 
272). Most of them are yet unknown to us. 
Hun dur is listed as a Nairi city by Shamshi-Adad 
V {IR pi. 29 line 47). Aale {^^A-a-li-e) may have 
some connection with the land mentioned in ABL 
520; see Pfeiffer, State Letters §43. This is 
clearly south of Lake Urmia. 

He then crossed over to the land Aiadi,^® where 
thirty cities were destroyed: cities which line the 
shore of the gal-la-ti sea.^^ What sea is meant we 
are at a loss to know. The Annals (line 119) say 
simply 'sea.^^® Note, however, that from Aiadi 

274), cf. Streck, ZA 13 (1898) 90; 14 (1899) 169, and 
with Arsianis overrun by Ashurbanipal {IIIR, col. 3, 
line 57 = YAB 7, 100). Both are in the Kirhu-lands! 

«Mentioned in ABL 444 (= Pfeiffer, State Letters 
§ 8) as one of the districts of Urartu. Herzfeld. Archae¬ 
ological History of Iran 12, places it near the Armenian 
border. 

*®In Annals 119 it is mdtuA-i\^af]-a-id; cf. Thureau- 
Dangin, RA 24. 79. 

Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. (line 286) translates: 
^ondoyante’; Luckenbill, Ancient Records 166, gives: 

‘ terrible.' In the light of Meissner, Assyriologische 
Forschungen II, Alt orient alische Texte und XJnter- 
suchungen 2.1 (Breslau, 1920) 59 (I owe this reference 
to Dr. Lewy), the evidence clearly supports the former 
reading. None of these place names can be certainly 
identified. But Armarili looks strangely similar to the 
Ammali (aiAm-ma-li) of Ashurnasirpal II {IR pi. 21, 
line 54). If this equation be feasible, then Uundur men¬ 
tioned in the letter (line 270) may be JJundun {IR pi. 
21, line 56). According to Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 281, 
it is near Hurin. This Ammali, ruled over by Arastua 
(see AAA 311, 313, 315), is a part of Zamua. IsAnzalia 
(line 281) Anzaria (Annals 86)? 

It is possible that Lake Van is meant; so Thureau- 
Dangin, op. cit. But the traditional term for Lake Van 
is ‘sea of the Nairi-land'; thus Shalmaneser III {IIIR 
pi. 7, line 27 and KAMI 2 No. 113). In my opinion 
the context more probably points to Lake Urmia; cf. 
Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 263 ff.; V. Minorsky, Encyclopaedia 
of Islam s. V. Urmiya. Possibly corroborating this view. 
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Sargon came upon the lower border of Urartu and 
also on the Nairi frontier, to the city-fortress Uaias 
(Uesi), the strongest fortress of Urartu. The loca¬ 
tion of Uesi is disputed. By now, incidentally, 
Thureau-Dangin has Sargon on the site of modern 
Bitlis (the furthermost western tip of Lake Van), 
having gone all around north of Lake Van and 
north of Lake Urmia.^® At least three factors 
militate against such a location. First, the im¬ 
pregnable site; second, the necessity of follow¬ 
ing the Euphrates route via Commagene in order 
to return to Assyria proper (cf. Goetze, Kleinasien 
178); third, the fact that the letter clearly 
implies that such a route was not taken and that 
the route which was taken by the main army was 
not arduous or of long duration. The army was 
simply sent home. No mention is made of a Tigris 
or Euphrates route. 

After the sack of Uesi, Sargon went to another 
district of the Nairi-land, in whose now chief city, 
Hubushkia, he received more tribute.®^ Incident¬ 
al least militating against Lake Van, is ABL 381 (81-2- 
4, 55), where a similar expression is used of Urartian 
cities ‘ in the district [lying along] the shore of the 
sea^ (Pfeiifer, State Letters §8). But the clear em¬ 
phasis seems to be on the Manneans {matuMan-a-a)y 
who can scarcely be placed around Lake Van at this time. 
So also Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. XVI n. 1. It is also 
possible that Zerihor Lake is meant. These lakes all 
have an interesting geological history. Zerihor probably 
was much larger in Sargon’s time than it is now. See 
Lynch, Armenia II 46 ff. Cf. Speiser, AASOR 8 (1926/7) 
19 and, e. g. C. J. Rich, 'Narrative of a Residence in 
Koordistan I (London, 1836) 186-7 and Billerheck, 

Suleimania 47-8. It is tempting to equate Ar-si-du 
(line 288) with Arzizu and Arsindu, cities of Ata, ruler 
of Arzizu, mentioned by Ashurnasirpal, AKA 320 = 
Annals, col. 2, line 73. These are in Zamua. Cf. Streck, 
ZA 15 (1901) 284. 

So also F. Hommel, Ethnologie und Geographie des 
alten Orients (Munich, 1904-26) 988. Against, however, 
Lehmann-Haupt, Klio 15 (1918) 439 and esp. Armenien, 
Einst und Jetzt II (Berlin, 1931) 318 ff.; cf. Belck, 
Anatole I (1904) 51 n. 1. This latter view now also 
shared by E. Meyer, Geschichte 3 (Stuttgart, 1937) 40 
n. 2. Line 302 {ku-tal-la-sa and n. 2), wrongly con¬ 
tested by Pognon, JA (1913) 395 ff. Add ina kutal dli 
{GT 26.21, 87). 

Cf. Lynch, Armenia 2. 145 ff. 

'^^Cf. E. C. Semple, Geography of the Mediterranean 
Region (NeAV York, 1931) 197 ff. and, for the general 
defenses of the Urartian kings, see esp. Belck, ZA 9 
(1894) 350 n. 1. Cf. Billerheck, Der Festungs'bau im 
alten Orient, AO 1 (1903) 42. 

Uuhuskia is Vannic, according to Sayce, JRAS. NS 
14 (1882) 674; cf. Belck, Verhandl. Berlin, anthropol. 
Ges. (1894) 483 and Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossaer 


ally, this is the last mention of the Nairi-land (s) 
in the Assyrian records.®^ Then, on the return 
march, it so happened that Sargon received no 
tribute from Urzana, prefect of Musasir. Sending 
his main army back to Assyria, Sargon made a 
wild dash and climb over untravelled mountains, 
with a picked force of men, and utterly destroyed 
Musasir. 

There are several points in this raid on Musasir 
which may help us to locate it. Note, that after 
Sargon had dispatched his army homeward to 
Assyria, in order for him to go as directly as 
possible to Musasir, he had once again to cross the 
Upper Zab.®^ But the point at which he now 
crosses is much further northward, for the names 
of the surrounding mountains and country are 
quite different from those mentioned on the 
original crossing. The river is now known (Ho 
the people of Nairi and KirhiM) as Elamunia.®® 
The Nairi-lands, in Sargonfs time, had been re¬ 
duced to a small territory north of Assyria and 


(Leipzig, 1884) 34-5. Its location is not yet certainly 
knowable. J. Sandalgian, Histoire Documentaire de 
VArmenie des Ages du Paganisme I (Rome, 1917) 224, 
places it just west of Lake Urmia. Cf. Streck, ZA 14 
(1899) 153 ff. This much may be of help. Shalmaneser 
III sent his army from Calah across the Upper Zab in 
order to reach the cities of Uubuskia (Annals, ‘Black 
Obelisk^ 159-61) and in his 3rd year, coming from 
Lake Van, he came out from Uuhuskia just above Arbela 
{IIIR pi. 8, col. 2. lines 65-6). It is often associated 
with Gilzanu; so Sachau, ZA 12 (1897) 53. It is tempt¬ 
ing to equate Uubuskia with the Uubusna {fndtuffu-hu- 
us-na) of Esarhaddon (Prism B ‘Broken' in IIIR pi. 
15, col. 3, line 1 and IR pi. 45, col. 2, line 8), but it 
does not help us to locate it. 

The references to the Nairi-lands in the Assyrian 
sources are collected in my dissertation: The Kingdom 
of Van {Urartu) : Its Origins in Relation to the Hur- 
rian Problem (Harvard University, 1936 [unpubl.]) 77 ff. 

Previous Assyrian monarchs' raids on Musasir are 
summarized by Streck, ZA 14 (1899) 128 ff. For 

Urartian sources, see CICh 12 (= Sayce LVI) ; cf. 
Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien 2. 289 ff. It is ‘ in the moun¬ 
tains behind Arbela' according to Meyer, Geschichte 
II. 2 (Stuttgart-Berlin, 1931) 420. 

Mentioned previously by Tiglath-Pileser I {IR pi. 
13, col. 5, line 68) ; though here it is known as a moun¬ 
tain. Cf. Streck, ZA 13 (1898) 63 and 89. In my 
opinion it is to be associated with Elaniu {^adE-la-ni-u) 
of Ashurnasirpal II (Annals, col. 2, lines 66, 68); cf. 
Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 271. For its location, see Unger, 
RAss s.V. Edir. For Arsiu {^adAr-si-u) see Lehmann- 
Haupt, MV AG (1916) 140. For the Kirhi and the 
‘ Kurd' problem, see Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins 
113 ff. and Streck, ZA 13 (1898) 88-103. 
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west of Lake Urmia—in the very heart of the 
Zagros Mountains; ef. Streck^ ZA 13 (1898) 66 if. 

Also^ strictly speaking, the letter shows that 
Urzana was supposed to have met Sargon ^ on the 
return march/ At some point on that return 
march, therefore, Sargon could conclude that 
Urzana was not going to show up. Such a juncture 
must have been in the upper Zagros Mountains or 
else well to the west (and south?) of modern 
Bitlis—if one assumes that Uesi == Bitlis.^® But 
the fact that Sargon had to cross the Upper Zab 
on his quick dash to Musasir points clearly to the 
Zagros Mountains. Otherwise the dash would have 
involved too long a route to get even from Bitlis 
all the way across the mountainous regions south 
of Lake Van over to the Upper Zab. Of. Lehmann- 
Haupt, Armenien II 289 ff. and particularly 
Lynch, Armenia II 59 ff. et passim. 

There are, finally, several other considerations 
concerning Sargon^s campaign to which I would 
call attention. First, the silence of the Annals 
and the letter about any vast campaign in Urartu 
proper. With which is to be compared the opening 
lines of the Annals as to the intention of the 
Assyrian military command. If, as seems probable, 
the Annals are summaries after the fact, then they 
should have stressed such an Urartian campaign. 
Actually, however, the topic sentence for the eighth 
year is: i-na VIII pali-ia a-na Man-na-a-a 
Ma-da-a~a .... This would seem to indicate that 
the emphasis was Mannean and Median—in the 
broadest sense of the terms, viz., Suleimania and 
the vast regions generally southward of Lake 
Urmia. There is nothing in the letter which 
cannot be included in such a scheme.®^ 

There is, secondly, this fact to be drawn, I think, 
from an analysis of the actual text of the letter. 
Probably all of the territory covered by Sargon had 
been previously visited by other Assyrian monarchs. 
There is nothing so strikingly unfamiliar to mon¬ 
archs of the later Assyrian Empire as the territory 
north of Lakes Van and Urmia. One does not get 
the impression that Sargon is an exception in this 
campaign. Admittedly, the scribe had serious diffi- 


Cf. Goetze, Kleinasien 178. Note the route taken by 
Shamsi-Adad V {IR pi. 30, line 36ff.) and see n. 52 
above. 

It is also to be borne in mind that Sargon appears 
to meet Rusas by accident and as a distinct inter¬ 
ruption in his plans. It is only after the challenge of 
Rusas that Sargon turns toward Urartu; see lines 111 
and 162. 


eulties with the languages involved—once he 
directly confesses so, viz., line 364: sa nibit 
sumisunu ana safari la tabu ^ which are not so easy 
to write out.^ At least two factors contribute to 
this condition. One, the infiltration into the regions 
entered by Sargon of an Indo-Iranian element; 
cf. Konig, AO 33 (1934) hft. 3/4 pp. 10 ff. and 
particularly Cameron, Early Iran 138 ff. This 
meant that not only the territories but the ono¬ 
mastics were in a state of flux.®® We are only at 
the beginning stages of ascertaining the proper 
equations involved in such changes. Second, despite 
the recent advances made in our knowledge of 
Urartian, there remain enormous difficulties. It 
is probable that the Urartian inscriptions contain 
references to the same places mentioned in the 
contemporary Assyrian documents, and vice versa, 
but we cannot now be sure. Superficial similarities 
in place names can be misleading. The Urartians 
were apparently wide ranging in their activities, 
peculiarly so with the infiltrating Indo-Iranians 
of the 8th century b. c. Cities, aside from periodic 
destruction and rebuilding, were being named by 
three distinct linguistic groups: Assyrian, Urartian, 
and Indo-Iranian. Adding to the puzzle is the fact 
that our written records are largely in Assyrian 
and transliteration must have been imperfect. 

^ Aber wie viele Ortsnamen in aller Welt sind und 
bleiben sich unerklarbar ^ Th. Noldeke, ZA 33 
(1918) 95. 

There is, thirdly, another point to be kept in 
mind. Sargon received tribute from many places 
during his campaign to which neither he nor his 
army ever went. He advances from one point to 
another; they are presumably strategic centers. 
There is no necessity to assume a direct line of 
march. He is clearly zigzagging in a manner 
befitting an Assyrian imperial commando in regions 
that needed mopping up. For at each such strate¬ 
gic point he mops up, reorganizes, and receives 
tribute—sometimes from distant places which have, 
we must assume, been apprized of his arrival.®^ 
Looked at in this light, the letter can be divided 
into sections, following line 14 where his intentions 

There may be direct evidence for arbitrary changes 
by Urartian rulers; thus Sayce, XLV line 18, XLIX 
line 17-8; cf. S. Guyard, Melanges d^Assyriologie (Paris, 
1883) 142. It may explain the unusual spelling used 
in ABL 515; cf. L. Waterman, Royal Correspond¬ 
ence of the Assyrian Empire, University of Michigan 
Humanistic Series (Ann Arbor, 1930-31) Commentary ad 
loc. See Herzfeld, Iran 194. 

There is direct evidence for this at line 86. 
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are first stated. These sections, corresponding to 
the stop-over regions jnst mentioned, are: lines 51, 
74, 79, 91, 162 (the abrupt change in his original 
plans), 167, 188, 199, 233, 269, 280, 297, 306, and 
then the dash to Musasir. I suggest that Sargon 
himself made these thirteen major maiches and 
that branches of the army did the mopping up 
during the official stop-overs.®® These major stages, 
in the light of the evidence as to the nature of the 
country, would all seem to fall within the vast 
regions generally south and east of lakes Urmia 
and Van. 

There is, fourthly, no convincing evidence that 
Sargon is ever deep in Urartu proper. He strikes 
what he calls its frontiers at several places,®^ the 
last being where it joins with the Nairi-land, which 
cannot, in my opinion, at this time be placed so 
far west as west of Lake Van. Contrariwise, 

The one obvious exception to this can be inferred 
from line 159, where Sargon himself is pictured trium¬ 
phantly returning from his battle with Rusas. But he 
went because his army was too tired to fight (line 127 ff.). 

Thus (line 167) ri-es mi-is-ri MmatuJJr-ar’ti and 
(line 298) se-pit mi-i§-ri sdmdtu JJr-ar-ti. Cf. Thureau- 
Dangin, op. cit. 46 n. 1. Misru clearly implies frontier, 
in the sense of limit ‘ to which ’ rather than ‘ in which.’ 
Thus, e. g. Shalmaneser I: me [var. mi]-sir mdtu C-ru- 
at-ri {KAH I No. 13, col. 3, rev. line 18). Cf. Naster, 
UAsie Mineure et VAssyrie 17 n. 25. 


Urartu proper, at this time, probably cannot be 
placed so far west either. Eather is it to be found 
in the regions between Lakes Van and Urmia, 
north of them, and vaguely stretching southeast¬ 
ward from them, where it ebbs and flows with the 
invading Indo-Iranians.®^ The concentration of 
their frontier forts would be against Assyria, viz., 
along the southern and southeastern frontier of 
Urartu. 

There does not, then, seem to be any convincing 
reason to infer from the letter that Sargon under¬ 
took the campaign prevailingly assumed. There 
is some evidence which makes such a campaign 
extremely unlikely. There is much evidence, in 
details and cumulatively considered, which tends 
to show that Sargon was waging a zigzagging, 
punitive expedition in the regions south and east 
of (and occasionally between) Lakes Van and 
Urmia. 


This corresponds convincingly with the area in which 
Urartian inscriptions of Rusas I have been found; though 
Rusas’ activities were not always confined to this area. 
Since the time of Sardur II (or, according to Lehmann- 
Haupt, CICh 1 col. 12 ff., Sardur III), the sphere of 
Urartian emphasis had turned more and more eastward, 
particularly with the resurgence of Assyrian power under 
Tiglath-Pileser III and Sargon. Cf. Meyer, Geschichte 
III (1937) 33 ff. 



